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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


N May of this year* the annual music festival of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas has been held in the nature of a jubilee. The 
celebration commemorated two events; the twenty-fifth consecu- 
tive holding of the festival, and the completion of a quarter cen- 
tury of service by a distinguished member of its music faculty, 
Charles Sanford Skilton, composer. 

Mr. Skilton’s twenty-five years in Kansas have been happy 
ones, for they have enabled him to enjoy the realization of his 
two chief ambitions. He has been in a position to show his 
many students that a life devoted to music is worth as much to 
the country as one devoted to business or practical professional 
pursuits; and his proximity to Haskell Institute, the government's 
largest school for Indians, has acquainted him with native tribal 
melodies. These he has turned to good account, and he has had 
an opportunity to help promote that which he feels to be the 
next step in American musical development, a nationalist expres- 
sion through idealization of native folk-songs. He has wished 
to be one of the composers who would demonstrate that the 
ideals of America are capable of expression through music, in a 
style that may be recognized as native to the country. 

His convictions on the richness of a musical life, as com- 
pared to material occupations, are eloquently expressed in an 
address given before the National Music Teacher’s Association. 
In the course of this speech he said:— 


“The life of the musician is far broader, richer and nobler. It 
is free from sordid details and forced participation in dishonest trans- 
actions; it is based on giving, not getting; its routine is not mechan- 
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ical and deadening, but vitally interesting; and its daily food is the 
spiritual realities which are often vaguely glimpsed by the clerk in 
rare moments of exaltation. = * * 


“However narrow the mind of the musician—and it is broader 
to-day than ever before—however blind to other interests than his 
own—and he is less so to-day—yes, even when his conduct is repre- 
hensible, his moral standards low, yet in his professional activities he 
works in the interest of the ideal; he is teacher, statesman, priest 
and poet all combined in his character of artist, and every public 
appearance is an ecstatic realization of the teaching that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


It is altogether likely that his desire to show that a music 
ian’s life is a worthy career found its origin in the experiences of 
his own youth, for his wish to become a musician had originally 
met with opposition on the part of his parents. His father and 
mother were of old New England stock and did not consider 
music a suitable vocation for a man. All such instruction was 
given to the older of his sisters, and the lad was heartily urged 
to follow a life other than that of musician. 


The young man’s urge was so insistent that upon gradua- 
tion from Yale University a compromise was arranged. It was 
agreed that he should be a teacher of languages for two years 
in a school for boys at Newburgh, New York. At the end of 
this period his desire for a musical life was even stronger than 
before. Finally parental objections were withdrawn and the 
young man went to Europe for further study. The family soon 
were in entire sympathy with his career. 


As for his second ambition, that of having a share in develop- 
ing America’s national consciousness in music, he expressed his 
creed in another address before the teacher's association:— 


“It has been pointed out that there are three stages in the 
musical development of a nation;—first, the imitative stage, where 
the musical culture of another nation is being assimilated; * * * 
second, the folk-music stage, when a nation becomes conscious. that 
the musical instincts of its own people are capable of artistic deve- 
lopment; * * * and, finally, the original stage, when a country 
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produces masterpieces of its own, vital with its own national charac- 
teristics. * * * It is probable that America is now in the folk- 
music stage—let us hope that the imitative stage is largely past— 
and that the present interest in artistic uses of Negro, Indian, and 
other folk music presages the near approach of original American 
masterpieces.’ 


Despite his enthusiasm for Indian tribal melodies, and he has 
made excellent use of them, Mr. Skilton is under no delusions as 
to their being representative of the musical speech of the entire 
country. He has said: 
“People who jump at conclusions have argued that Negro and 
Indian music should be the foundation of a development of the art. 
* * * This point of view does not take into consideration the 
difference between our vast republic, conglomerate of many races, 
and a country which has been strictly homogeneous in its historical 
racial development; nor does it even allow for certain other forms 
of folk music in America, not so strikingly original, but not with- 
out representation in art. * * * Indian music is only a limited 
field, an interesting bit of genre for the American composer, and 
will probably hold about the same position in the repertoire of 
American music that Indian subjects enjoy in American literature.” 


Skilton is both musician and scholar, and the background 
of his mother’s religious faith, of the strong Puritan type, has 
proved the foundation of his whole career. This atmosphere is 
found in his spiritual treatment of the oratorio, The Guardian 
Angel, of which we shall hear more later. To him music is an 
expression of personality, nationality and universality, all in terms 
of beauty. Music which entirely forsakes beauty has no interest 
for him. He likes MacDowell and Debussy because they ex- 
press distinct personalities, Moussorgsky and Sibelius because 
they represent their countries. "To him Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagner are great because they are of humanity as a whole, and 
because they found a medium of beauty in the most highly 
developed technique of their time. 


For Skilton consonance and dissonance must always be 
blended in just proportions to make true art. If music were all 
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consonance, it would soon be tedious; dissonance alone is quick- 
ly fatiguing. Effects attained with limited means interest him 
more than those of complicated structure—a Bloch quartet more 
than a Mahler symphony. His highest musical pleasure is found 
in playing Bach’s Chorale Preludes on the organ. 

He is sympathetic to modern music so long as it retains 
some element of beauty, but he heartily despises experiments 
with steam whistles and the noises of machinery in the concert 
room. He feels that a composer should build on the past and 
employ such new styles as appeal to him, always endeavoring to 
make his art an expression of his own personality and environ- 
ment. 

As he said in his talk to the music teachers, he does not 
believe that American composers are yet ready to write univer- 
sal music, but should try to develop an American style. He has 
attempted to idealize Indian music, realizing that it represents 
only one phase of American life, because it is a phase which 
appeals to him, and one which he hopes may help to build one 
of the pillars of future American art. 

Among Skilton’s correspondence is a letter he recently 
wrote on this subject of nationalism: 

“Literature seems to me to be pointing the way to music, and 
the first development of American literature was interesting for what 
it expressed of the life of this country. We value Cooper for his 
Leatherstocking tales and sea stories, not for “The Bravo”, even 
though the latter was a more artistic piece of work. Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico” is more important than his “Philip the Second”, 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” more lovable than his “Joan of Arc”. 

‘So in music Gottschalk’s “Le Bananier”, racy of the soil of 
New Orleans, interests me more than Gilchrist’s Symphony in F; 
Buck’s “Paul Revere’s Ride” more than Paine’s “St. Peter”. I am 
most interested in those American composers who do not try to im- 


itate European masters but seek to find something to say in their 
own way about their own life and surroundings. 

“Jazz has made the greatest impression on the world of any 
American musical creation; it is a daring and original type of music, 
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but of deadly monotony, so that its artistic uses are limited. If 
American composers can create equally original types in the higher 
levels of composition a truly American art will arise, which will be 
a foundation for such a world masterpiece as Bach’s B minor Mass 
or Wagner’s “Tristan”’. 

The public knows Skilton as composer chiefly through his 
Indian works, the most famous of which are the Deer Dance and 
the War Dance. These two pieces form the first part of his Suite 
Primeval, for orchestra, but have been published in many ar- 
rangements, so that they have found their way into programs of 
all descriptions. In setting Indian themes the composer follows 
what he terms the realistic method, in which the characteristics 
of Indian music are strongly featured and set forth with such 
assistance from modern technique as shall render them most 
vivid and impressive without destroying their individuality. The 
realistic method is in contrast to the classical method, which 
Dvorak used in developing Negro and Indian themes in the ac 
cepted forms of sonata, symphony, or quartet; and to the vir- 
tuoso method, in which Liszt worked Hungarian themes into 
brilliant instrumental fantasies and rhapsodies. 

Skilton’s first ventures in Indian music had their origin in 1915 
in some lessons in theory which he gave to Robert R. DePoe, 
leader of the band at Haskell Institute, and hereditary chief of 
the Rogue River tribe in Oregon. Each Saturday DePoe would 
bring his Indian drum to the lesson, and proposed that Skilton 
should take down the tribal melodies he sang, and collect them 
in book form. After a few lessons DePoe was called away, but 
the few melodies that had been recorded so impressed Skilton 
that he began to arrange them and make pieces of them. 

About that time he was writing an opera for the students 
at the University, which needed some Indian music. He accord- 
ingly wrote the Deer Dance and the War Dance from DePoe’s 
melodies. The opera never came to performance, but a short 
time later the Zoellner Quartet visited the University and Mr. 
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Zoellner, always desirous of encouraging American composers, 
asked Skilton if he could not write something for the quartet. The 
composer accordingly revised the dances. In the Deer Dance, 
he imitated the Indian drum with a pizzicato octave G on the 
viola, playing in triple time against the duple time of the other 
instruments, according to Indian custom. 


In this form the pieces were first played at the University 
of New Hampshire, and the Zoellners soon gave them their 
second performance at the Boston Art Club. They made such 
an impression that the quartet was immediately engaged for a 
second recital by another organization so that the pieces might be 
heard again. Later on their tour the Quartet played the Dances 
for an Indian School at Chilocco, Oklahoma, and were there 
likewise engaged for a second concert, so that they might play 
them once more. In the following summer Skilton arranged 
the pieces for symphony orchestra while he was at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H. 


Although the Deer Dance is written in duple time, the 
Indian Drum sounds a 34 accompaniment throughout the piece. 
The violas sound the introductory theme in 2/4 time:— 


Ex. 1 
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accompanied thus by the celli:— 





This is subsequently taken up by the wood-winds and we soon 
come to the principal theme in 2/4 time, which is first given by 
the strings:— 
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The wood-winds and horns next take up this melody, and finally 
all voices join in its support. Following a brief development, the 
English horn reminds us of the introduction, and the piece is 
brought to its conclusion. 


DePoe described the ceremony of the Deer Dance as a 
memorial service held annually for those who have died during 
the year. He writes:— 

“The company arrange themselves in a semi-circle, men and 
women standing alternately, while the chief singer intones a melody 
which is repeated by the company; a speech is then made by the 
chief, commemorating the departed;” 

(this is translated into music by the theme of the introduction 
and the antiphonal treatment of Skilton’s orchestra) 
“after a repetition of the first melody a new strain is taken up by 
the principal singer in two-four time, while the tom-tom begins to 
accompany in three-four time. While this is being sung dancers 
pass in and out among the company, imitating the hunters pursuing 
the deer, from which the dance is named.” 

In the War Dance the music begins in majestic fashion, and 

develops to a frenzied close with the ever-quickening beat of the 


War drum. 


The strings join with the drum in the introduction:— 























~The first violins are added for the first theme:—- 
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-winds join the strings and finally the xylophone 


adds its voice in a thrilling glissando:— 


The wood 





until 


3 


constantly more frenzied 


finally we come to a broader treatment:— 


b) 


The theme is continued 
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Piu mosso 


Strings and Flute 


pets and Trombones 


S 
R 
a 





The piece rushes on to its climax, ending in a contrariwise 


glissando of strings, wood-winds, harp and xylophone. 


published four years after 
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Part Two of the Suite Primeval 
the two dances, consists of four movements: Sunrise Song, (Win- 
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nebago); Gambling Song, (Rogue River); Flute Serenade, 
(Sioux); and Moccasin Game, (Winnebago). An Indian boy, 
George La Mere, sang some of these melodies for Skilton, and 
made for him an Indian Flute, on which he played the Flute 
Serenade, the Sunrise Song and the Mocassin Game. The Sun- 
rise Song is a morning worship song used at sunrise in the Spring- 
time. Its principal theme is:— 


Sate! 





This is sung first as a cello solo, then by the first violins, 
and finally by the viola. 


The Gambling Song is a social ceremony of the Rogue 
River Indians. In this game members of two tribes sat facing 
each other and rapidly passed from hand to hand two small 
sticks, one of which was marked with a red thread. The oppos- 
ing side would guess at the location of the stick, and if success- 
ful would take its turn at passing. The contestants trained for 
this event as if for an athletic contest, and considered it a great 
honor to be selected for participation. It was regarded as a test 
of the favor of the Great Spirit, and the winners felt themselves 
encompassed by a bright light, while the losers seemed to be in 
semi-darkness. 3 

There are two themes prominent in the movement. The 
first is announced by the strings:— 


Ex.9 
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The second theme is introduced by the bass clarinet and 
bassoon:— 
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——_———_ 
In subsequent development these themes, with slight varia- 
tion, are worked together. 


The melody of the Flute Serenade is traditional among the 
Sioux Indians, and is played on a wooden flute about two feet 
long, blown from one end, like a clarinet. Among most Indian 
tribes it is a custom of courtship that the lover, concealing him- 
self at twilight near the tepee of the maiden of his choice, shall 
serenade her by playing traditional airs on the flute. If she 
wishes to encourage the suit she appears, and he is thus led to 
make further advances. 

In Skilton’s setting, the melody is first announced by the 
flute of the orchestra:— 


Ex.11 
Adagio(d- 88 ) 
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This is followed by a sequence of major thirds in the cellos 
suggestive of the twilight scene:— : 


Ex1Z 





The flute repeats the melody an octave higher, and the 
sequence of major thirds is given by the first and second violins. 
Then comes a transitional passage: — 





after which we come to the second theme, given first by the 
strings and harp:— 
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A combination of the two themes brings the piece to its 
conclusion. 


The finale is the Mocassin Game, another gambling game, 
in which four squares of mocassin are spread on the ground. 
~ An Indian rapidly passes a marble back and forth under them, 
while his opponent with a stick raises a square under which he 
thinks the marble is concealed. The spectators, with continuous 
drum accompaniment, sing the melody:— 

Ex.15 





This is given free development, and the superb instrumenta- 
tion makes the piece a fitting climax to the suite. 


The reception accorded these works has been gratifying. The 
suite as a whole has been played by at least ten major symphony 
organizations, and in simplified form it has been made available 
to high school orchestras. ‘The phonograph records of several 
of the movements have given thousands of music lovers and 
students the opportunity to become familiar with this happy 
treatment of native music. 


In addition to their recognition in America, the pieces 
have attracted considerable attention in Europe. For several 
seasons they have been played by the Crystal Palace Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood in London, and they have had perform: 
ances by the Birmingham Institute Orchestra, under Granville 
Bantock, the Colonne Orchestra of Paris, and by the Tokio 
Symphony Orchestra in Japan. 
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The Flute Serenade is included as one number of the com- 
poser’s suite for piano, Three Indian Sketches and is also pub- 
lished separately for flute and piano, and violin and piano. The 
other pieces of this collection are Kickapoo Social Dance, and 
Winnebago Revel, the latter employing the same material as 


is used in the Mocassin Game from the Primeval Suite. 
* * x 


Skilton was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1868. His 
father, Otis Avery Skilton, a merchant, was descended from Dr. 
Henry Skilton, who served in the Revolutionary War, while his 
mother, who had been Adeline Sanford, boasted an ancestor 
who had served not only in the War of the Revolution, but in 
the French and Indian Wars as well. 


The boy’s early academic education was received in the 
public schools of Northampton, and the type of scholarship he 
attained is demonstrated by the fact that upon graduation from 
high school he was chosen to pronounce the salutatory address, 
which he delivered in Greek. Following high school he attend- 
ed Yale University, from which he graduated with the Class of 
1889, a class that counts among its members over twenty well- 
known public men, among them Gifford Pinchot of subsequent 
political fame, John Gamble Rogers, the architect, Ferdinand 
Schevill, the historian, Charles Foster Kent and Charles Hitch- 
cock Sherrill, authors. 


The early home environment was one which made for love 
of literature, for his father’s library of German and English class- 
ics turned Skilton’s attention to good books when he was but a 
lad. His love of nature was developed by the extensive mead- 
ows which encircled Northampton, and by the famous Connect- 
icut River, which flowed gently between Mt. Tom and Mt. 
Holyoke. Roaming through these regions was a real delight. 
It was here that the idealist in Skilton was developed, and per- 
haps a background of Indian lore, which was later brought to 
the fore by his contact with Western Indians. 
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The scholarship that Skilton showed in his school days has 
been carried into his musical life, and the methods he uses to 
broaden his powers of composition are those of the serious stud- 
ent who is forever seeking to increase his knowledge and his 
powers. Just as Stevenson continually practiced writing, letting 
no day pass that had not produced exercises in description or 
dialogue, so Skilton constantly studies the technique of his art, 
working out problems of counterpoint, fugue, instrumenta- 
tion; writing exercises, and making arrangements and transcrip- 
tions when not inspired to produce original music. He feels that 
if a composer keeps constantly in practice, he will always be 
ready to express his inspiration when it comes to him. 


Skilton had no early musical training, other than that he 
received in the public schools. An older sister was given piano 
lessons, and her practice and musical associations were a potent 
force in interesting the boy in music. Chopin’s Nocturnes, Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, and the Thalberg and Rubinstein sonatas, which the 
sister played, were a source of endless fascination. He esteemed 
her teacher, Benjamin C. Blodgett, more highly then any other 
man in the community, and in high school attended his lecture 
recitals, which formed his musical ideals for many years. 


At the age of thirteen, Skilton conceived the idea of learn- 
ing to play certain pieces from a book of popular selections. He 
asked his sister to instruct him, and became more and more 
devoted to music, though he never acquired the technique of 
the piano until maturer years. During this period he commenced 
to imagine himself composing music, but did not undertake it 
seriously until he was a junior at- college. 

In his junior year he wrote a setting of the poem, “The 
Burial of Moses”, which gained the interest of musical friends. 
Among them was Dr. Blodgett, who invited him to com- 
pose the choral odes for a performance in Greek of Soph- 
ocles’ “Electra”, which was to be given by the senior class 
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of Smith College. This was so successful that Skilton was en- 
couraged to study composition. 


Following the two years of teaching in the school at New- 
burgh, he spent two years at the Berlin Hochschule. While 
abroad he studied with Karl Heymann (piano), Albert Heintz 
(organ), and Benno Haertel, Waldemar Bargiel, and Otis Boise 
(composition). For his first lesson with Bargiel, he had been 
requested to write a prelude for violoncello and piano. A week 
of hard work succeeded in producing but sixteen measures. 
Bargiel expressed surprise that so little had been accomplished, 
but on seeing that the young student had tried earnestly, he 
seated himself at the piano, played Skilton’s theme, and con- 
tinued to improvise the entire prelude, showing his pupil how 
the different sections should be related, and finally playing a 
Prelude of his own as an example. After that Skilton had no 
difhculty in developing his material. 


Following his two years abroad, Skilton returned to Amer- 
ica, and for three years acted as Director of Music at the College 
for Women, in Salem, N. C. The winter of 1896-1897 was 
spent in New York, studying at the Metropolitan College of 
Music with Kate Chittenden (piano), Harry Rowe Shelley 
(organ), and Dudley Buck (composition). During this season 
his Sonata for Violin and Piano in G minor was awarded a prize 
by the Music Teacher’s National Association, an event which 
provided him with further incentive for composing. 


From 1897 to 1903 Skilton was Director of Music at the 
State Normal School in Trenton, N. J., and in 1903 he was 
invited to Kansas. In this same year he was married to Maud 
Helene Grignard, whose father, a Frenchman, was a lineal de 
scendant of the poet Racine. Her mother, a Czecho-Slovakian, 
was related to Carl Czerny. Although she was not herself a 
musician, Mrs, Skilton was a great inspiration to her husband, 
and brought to the surface human qualities which had not be- 
fore been apparent. She was just what the serious, scholarly 
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musician needed, and their life together was indeed happy. 
When she died in 1922 she left three children, Helen, Vivian 
and Sanford, now students of art, violin, and violoncello, re 
spectively. 

The heavy routine of constant teaching made creative work 
difhcult for many years. Later, when greater leisure was possi- 
ble, and Skilton was permitted to relinquish the arduous duties of 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at the University, association 
with such friends as Arthur Nevin and George W. Cable, to- 
gether with the summers spent at the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterboro, revived his desire to compose, and his pen has been 
prolific ever since. Although his fame has arisen principal- 
ly from his Indian pieces, his completely original works show 
his talent and his inventiveness. The violin sonata which 
won the N. M. T. A. prize in 1897 bears the stamp of his stud- 
ent days. This work shows the unmistakable influence of his 
teacher, O. B. Boise, and is conceived on broad outlines which 
show a kinship with similar works by Boise pupils; Brockway, 
Bornschein, and others. 


The choral odes for the Smith College performance of 
Electra were later revised and developed into a complete score 
to accompany performance of the entire work. In this music, 
for women’s voices and orchestra, he has endeavored to give an 
artistic impression of the Greek modes, colored by recitative, and 
by use of the harp. The first theme of the prelude represents 
Orestes as Avenger: 


Fx.16 
Maestoso (d = 63) 





and the following ascending and descending passage suggests the 
inexorable judgment of the Gods:— 
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Skilton’s oratorios shows his contrapuntal technique and 
skillful workmanship more fully than any others of his works. 
The first of these, The Witches Daughter, (1918), was com- 
posed at the MacDowell Colony. It was the first serious mus- 
ical treatment of Salem witchcraft, a subject which later inspired 
Charles Wakefield Cadman to write his opera, The Witch of 
Salem. This work was given its first performance by the St. 
Louis Pageant Choral Society, accompanied by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The second oratorio, The Guardian Angel, was begun in 
1919, but did not come to publication and performance until 
1926, when it was given by the Kansas Federation of Music 
Clubs, who also provided for its being issued in published form. 
The performance was financed by the city of Independence, 
Kansas, and an audience of 2500 persons was invited to attend. 


The music is a setting of a poem by Abbie Farwell Brown, 
based on a North Carolina legend. The dignified treatment 
which Skilton has given the theme enhances the spirit of the 
legend which Miss Brown used for her poem. The variety and 
contrast of Skilton’s music, and the vivid descriptiveness of his 
themes and their treatment, raise the work from the level of 
mediocrity to which it might have fallen in less reverent hands. 


The prelude opens with a Moravian Children’s Hymn 
which we hear frequently during the progress of the work:-— 
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Ex, 18 





Moderato (J = 104) 


begins 


After a literal statement of this song the orchestra 
a canonic figure which aids in establishing the mood of reverence 


and taith:— 
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The prelude to Part II immediately tells of danger 


also implies the guardianship of the Almighty. 
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Ex, 20 
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The soprano soloist is given opportunity to imitate the eerie 
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The children’s voices again provide reassurance:-— 
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Ex, 24. 
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and the chorus of women’s voices sings a magnificent setting of 
the biblical “Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not”. When the search is rewarded and the little child 
found unharmed, the song of Thanksgiving forms a stirring end- 
ing to the work. 


An interesting incident occurred in connection with the 
Intermezzo of Part I from The Guardian Angel. ‘This is a 
scherzo fugue representing the children at play. One Christmas 
Skilton arranged it for string quartet and copied each part singly 
on four Christmas cards. He mailed these individually to the 
members of the Flonzaley Quartet. Mr. Ponchon opened his 
mail, and played what he found on his card. He could make 
little sense of it and wondered if the composer were mad. When 
the quartet assembled each related the same experience. ‘The 
parts were then laid on the table, and Mr. Betti suddenly dis- 
covered that when they were put together they made a charm- 
ing little fugue. Without further comment they seated them- 
selves at their desks and played it. 

* OR Ok 


Skilton’s most recent orchestral work is the Legend, which 
had its first performance by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1927. The four divisions of the work are intended to 
express ideas of work, love, misunderstanding and reconciliation. 
The reception accorded the piece was gratifying, and it takes its 
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place with the composer’s major efforts. One reviewer stated 
that the various ideas had their sane and fit expression, although 
the composition told the story with proper contrasts and repeats, 
in the manner of all true music. Another writer spoke of it as 
rich in orchestral tone of massive proportions. 


The composer has also completed the score of a grand 
opera based on Indian themes, entitled Kalopin, using as_ its 
libretto a poem by Virginia Armistead Nelson. The story tells 
of an episode among the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians on the 
banks of the Mississippi in Tennessee. The incident is histor- 
ical and tells of the legendary causes of the “New Madrid 
Earthquake” which occurred in 1811. According to the story, 
the phenomona was the punishment meted by the great Spirit 
to the Indians because Kalopin, the youthful chief of the Chick- 
asaws, went to another tribe for his bride. 


The composer conceives this as an allegory which represents 
the overwhelming of the Indians by the white race, just as the 
Indian village was overwhelmed by the earthquake and the fllood. 

The opera is built on a leit-motif structure and contains a 
number of themes which are important. Among them is the 
motive which represents Culleoka, the Chickasaw maiden who 
secretly loves Kalopin:— 





Kalopin’s true love, his dream bride, is thus represented in 
his Dream Song:— 
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Skilton’s scholarship, and his literary gifts are shown by 
a recent volume he has written for the Caxton Fundamentals of 
Musical Art series. This book is devoted to Modern Symphonic 
Forms, and clearly explains the significance of composers in the 
radical and conservative romantic groups, and then tells of the 
characteristics of the contemporary and modern nationalist 
schools. 

To Skilton, listening to music is a relaxation and intellec- 
tual refreshment. He takes this recreation most seriously, for he 
feels that he must learn something from every piece of music he 
hears. His other forms of diversion are walking and reading, 
and telling stories to children. For the latter he has an enviable 
reputation among his friends and associates, and three genera- 
tions of children in the Skilton family have been brought up on 
these beautifully told tales. In the school at Newburgh he 
played on the football team, and has hardly yet given up the 
lifelong practice of tennis. 


His fondness for children is exemplified by an incident that 
dates back to his early days in Kansas. While preparing the 
Christmas service in the Congregation Church at Lawrence he 
was rehearsing Dubois’ “March of the Magi”. In this work the 
star of Bethlehem is suggested by a high note held down by 
a wedge on the organ keyboard. Rather than have the note sus- 
tained in this way, he asked for a child from the Sunday Schoo! 
to hold it down. A little girl of four was presented, who did 
her part perfectly. Asa reward he promised her that he would 
write a piece for her to play on the organ when she was grown. 
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When the time came for him to fulfill the promise, the girl had — 
become a harpist, and said that if the piece were for organ she | 
would still have to play it with one finger. So it was accord- 
ingly written for harp. The young lady is Miss Dorothy 
Bell, a harpist residing in Chicago. 

Skilton’s success as a teacher is best shown by the achieve- 
ments of his pupils. Many churches are glad to accept his organ 
pupils on no further evidence than his recommendation, and 
many who have studied with him are achieving distinction both 
in this country and abroad. 
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COMPOSITIONS OF CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


ORCHESTRA 
Two Indian Dances: 
Deer Dance 
War Dance 
—_ Full Orchestra Score and Parts 
Miniature Orchestral Score 
Theatre Orchestra Edition 
Military Band Edition 
String Quartet Edition 
Piano Solo (Arranged by Preyer) 
Deer Dance for Violin and Piano (Arr. by Czerwonky) 
(See Records) Pub. by Carl Fischer Inc. 
New York City. 
Suite Primeval: 
Sunrise Song 
Gambling Song 
Flute Serenade 
Moccasin Game 
Full Orchestra Score and Parts 
Miniature Orchestral Score 
Full Score of Flute Serenade separately 
(See Records) Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Flute Serenade: 
For Theatre Orchestra 
For Flute and Piano 
Arr. by Geo. Barrere 
Legend 
Score and Parts in Mss. (1928) 
Overture “Mt. Oread” 
Score and Parts in Mss. (1928) 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 
Suite “East and West” 
Score and Parts in Mss. (1928) 
Composed for Barrere’s Little Symphony, N. Y. 
Prelude to “Electra” 
Lullaby “The Sandman” 
Shawnee Indian Hunting Dance 
Sioux Flute Serenade 


Gambling Song 
Score and Parts in Mss. (1928) 


STRING QUARTET 
Deer Dance 
War Dance 
Lullaby “The Sandman’ 


Parts only in Zoellner Quartet Repertoire 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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STRING QUARTET (Continued) 
Sunrise Song 
Scherzo 


Parts only in Second Album of above 
(In Prep.) 


ORGAN 
American Indian Fantasie 
Composed for Pietro Yon 

J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. 
Meditation 

J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. 
Sonata 
Reverie 
Melody 
Finale 

In Mss. (1928) 


VIOLIN 
Sonata No. 1 in G. Minor 
Awarded one-half first prize at Music Teacher’s National Assn.. 
Ney RL Ooi 
In Mss. (1928) 
Sonata No. 2 in G Minor 
Ogren & Uhe 
(First published as Sonatina) Rockford, Il. 
Shawnee Indian Hunting Dance 
Ogren & Uhe 
Deer Dance (Arr., by Czerwonky) 
Sioux Flute Serenade (Arr. by Czerwonky) 
Carl Fischer 


PIANO 
Three Indian Sketches 
Kickapoo Social Dance 
Sioux Flute Serenade 
Winnebago Revel (Same as Moccasin Game in Suite Primeval) 
Carl Fischer 
Deer Dance (Arr. by Preyer) 
War Dance (Arr. by Preyer) 
Carl Fischer 
Shawnee Indian Hunting Dance 
Ogren and Uhe 
Theme and Variations 
In Mss. (1928) 
Five Miniatures 


In Mss. (1928) 
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CHORUS 


Cantata “The Witch’s Daughter’? (Whittier) 
Carl Fischer 
Score and Parts in Mss. 
Oratorio “The Guardian Angel’ 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
Childrens’ Chorus Part 


Score and Parts in Mss. 


WOMEN’S CHORUS 


Music to the “Electra” of Sophocles 
Score and Parts in Mss. 
A. P. Schmidt Music Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Midnight 
(Awarded first prize by Kansas Federation of Music Clubs) 
The Fountain 
Ne Peschimidt 


Cradle Song of the Fisherman’s Wife 
Oliver Ditson Co. 


Four parts unaccompanied. Boston 


SONGS 


The Sandman (Mezzo-Sop.) 
The Sea-Lands (Tenor) 
Departure (Tenor) 
Muckwa the Bear (Baritone) 
We Leave the Winds to Tell (Baritone) . 
Carl Fischer 
Nocturne (Baritone or Mezzo) 
Slavonic Love Song (Baritone) 
Ogren and Uhe 
American Indian Opera “Kalopin” 
Libretto by Virginia Armistead Nelson, Nashville, Tenn. 
3 acts 
In Mss. 
A Pueblo Indian Opera “Bluefeather’’ 
Libretto by Lillian White Spencer, Denvel, Colo. 
1 act 
In Mss. 
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MECHANICAL RECORDS 


Deer Dance and Gambling Song 
Sioux Flute Serenade and War Dance 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
Deer Dance and War Dance 
Kickapoo Social Dance and Sioux Flute Serenade 
Columbia Concert Orchestra 
War Dance 
Pathe Phonograph Co. 
Orchestra 
War Dance 
Edison Phonograph Co. 
Zoellner String Quartet 
Sioux Flute Serenade 
Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
Harold Henry 


BOOK 


Modern Symphonic Forms : 
Vol. XIV in Fundamentals of Musical Art (Caxton Press) 
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